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THE HOTEL DES VENTES, PARIS. 




HE real title of the great auction-mart of Paris, 
through whose doors passes so much of her Art- 
wealth, is that which heads our article ; but, to 
the public and the habitues of the place, it is 
better known by the name of the Hotel Drouot. 
It gained this appellation from the street on 
which it stands, and which, opened in 1847, re- 
ceived that name in memory of General Drouot who had died some 
few months before, an old officer of the First Empire, and pas- 
sionately devoted to Napoleon, whom he followed to Elba, and 
with whom he returned to the Tuileries in 18 13. A lot was pur- 
chased in the new street, and a building erected by the Company 
of Commissaires-Priseurs, one of the oldest corporations in Paris, 
their edict of foundation dating from 1 536, under the reign of Henri 
II. Formerly the sales, directed by this organisation, took place 
in a number of small halls in different parts of Paris, each of which 
possessed its specialty. One of these halls, the .Salle Sylvestre, 
still retains its functions. It is there that rare and valuable books 
and autographs are usually sold, though a stray book-sale may 
occasionally Ije met with at the Hdtel Drouot itself. The cramped 
dimensions, the inconvenience, and the insufficient accommoda- 
tions of these scattered halls, determined the company to concen-. 
trate its transactions into one edifice. The present building was 
finished in 1854. Its plan was decided upon after a competition, 
in which twenty-four architects took part. Time and experience 
have revealed grave defects in its construction, the most striking 
of which are the insufficient number of the rooms and their too 
contracted dimensions. Moreover, each room has but one door, 
so that, on exhibition-days in particular, the incoming and out- 
going crowds jostle each other in a very uncomfortable fashion. 
The provision for ventilation is also bad. The rooms are lighted 
from above, and a few moveable panes, which are raised or lowered 
at will by means of cords, afford the only medium by which fresh 
air can be admitted. With the usual dread of the French for 
draughts, these panes are more often closed than open. The at- 
mosphere of the H6tel Drouot, therefore, is notoriously bad, and 
cases of typhoid fever are extremely common among the commzs- 
satres-priseurs, whose business exacts of them the passing of so 
many hours daily in that unwholesome air. The ordinary visitor 
usually comes away with a splitting headache, and a general desire 
to anathematise the Hotel Drouot and all its works. Such as it is, 
the edifice cost over $200,000. It was paid for by means of a loan 
from the Credit Foncier. The rent of the rooms, which is rela- 
tively high, suffices to pay the interest on this debt and to keep the 
building in repair. 

The Hotel once built, the next thing was to organise its admin- 
istration. That was no easy task ; precedents were lacking, and 
there was not even a commencement of organisation to go upon. 
This difficult task was accomplished by an energetic and intelli- 
gent gentleman, M. Genevoix, then President of the Company of 
Commissaires-Priseurs. He it was who planned out and com- 
pleted the organisation of the complicated administration that now 
does its work so smoothly and effectually at the Hotel des Ventes. 
When one remembers that every object and class of objects ima- 
ginable, from a battered frying-pan up to a genuine Raphael, from 
old beds to priceless tapestries, is sold there, and that there is 
never any confusion of functions, of accounts, or of delivery, it will 
be seen how admirably the whole affair has been arranged. 

It was once said of a charming and accomplished woman, that 
to have loved her was in itself a liberal education. It may in the 
same manner be said that to fall in love with the Hotel Drouot is 
to ensure oneself an Art-education of no mean importance. It is 
more and it is less than a museum ; it is rather a vast kaleido- 
scope, whose attractions change with every passing day. It is an 
Art-bazaar, complicated with delightful possibilities of possession. 
It is an Exchange where all classes of buyers freely meet, from 
the bric-a-brac seller to the millionnaire. . On the ground-floor, 
rags, old bottles, and old iron-ware, may be sold ; while overhead, 
on the second floor, the agents of Rothschild, of the National Gal- 
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lery, and of the Louvre, are contending for an unique Hobbema, or 
a portrait by Rembrandt. A little farther on, and we happen upon 
the sale of the effects of a deceased countess. The luxury, lifeless 
as its late owner, spreads its dispossessed glories on every side ; 
satin curtains droop against the Walls in limp, ungraceful folds ; fine 
carpets, stretched up and pinned out flat against the walls, look 
faded and dreary ; the bronzes and porcelain, the knicknacks and 
ornaments, have a huddled-together and well-nigh affrighted air. 
In locked glass cases the jewellery and silverware, the laces and 
the furs of the departed, make a goodly show, greatly comforting, 
one would think, to the afflicted family. Yet a little farther on, and 
we find set out in due array the gorgeous spoils of a diamond- 
merchant, whose commercial luck has come to grief on some hid- 
den rock of bankruptcy. Here be necklaces that a queen might 
envy, and single stones that outblaze the Koh-i-noor, and great lus- 
trous emeralds with the golden-green glow of a sunlighted forest- 
glade in their heart of hearts, and sapphires like a fragment of the 
midnight sky, and opals flushing with imprisoned rainbows. And 
in the dingy hall below-stairs the auctioneer is selling the scenes of 
a defunct theatre, and the stock in trade of a deceased old-clothes- 
man. It is a singular fact that the Hotel Drouot numbers among 
its constant visitors many persons who never buy a sou's worth of 
anything, but who are always present at all the prominent exhi- 
bitions and sales of the year. 

The first sale that ever took place within the walls of the Hotel 
Drouot was that of the collection of the Duke de Morny. The 
most important single transaction known to its annals was that of 
the sale of the Soult Murillo, ' The Immaculate Conception,' which 
brought 615,000 francs, and is now in the Louvre. Unquestion- 
ably the most interesting of its sales are those of the great gal- 
leries of eminent private collectors, or the " sales after decease " 
of celebrated painters. In these last, every scrap or fragment of 
the dead artist's work is brought to the hammer, every portfolio in 
the studio is emptied, every sketch-book turned over, every half- 
completed canvas brought from its hiding-place. Thus exhibited 
en masse, these notes and hints and Art-ideas, so to speak, of the 
great wielders of the pencil, form priceless studies for Art-students, 
revealing as they do some of the modes of working by which the 
great results and world-wide success were obtained. Often, in 
these first single sketches and studies, the painter's genius shows 
more fully revealed than in his completed works. Diaz, for in- 
stance, of whom it was sadly said, that " the sunbeams were dimi- 
nished since Diaz died," left on his simplest woodland-sketch th.at 
marvellous effect of golden glow that makes his pictures true visions 
of the woodland world beneath the summer sun. 

There are several forms of Art-sales that take place at the Hotel 
Drouot. Besides the two kinds already mentioned (those of pri- 
vate galleries or of the works of deceased artists), there are sales 
gotten up by the principal dealers of Paris — Durand, Ruel, Reit- 
lenger, &c., whereat certain pictures from their establishments, 
together with other works contributed by well-known painters, are 
offered for sale. Very often, too, some one of the minor artists of 
Paris clears off his superfluous stock of sketches and small pic- 
tures in this way. Then, too, some six or eight artists will join 
together and get up a sale on their own account. But the seekers 
for Art-bargains need never attend any of these sales. The pic- 
tures are always held at a set price, and are bid in if the offers fall 
below that price. The same picture not unfrequently figures at 
some six or eight sales before it is finally disposed of. Some- 
times the owner gets wearied of holding on to his possession, and 
will suffer it to go for a comparatively moderate sum. And any 
assiduous attendant on these Art-sales may, in the course of time, 
become the possessor of many treasures in the v^fay of sketches, 
studies, and drawings, by celebrated artists, at very moderate 
prices. The large and important works of any well-known painter 
have their fixed value, like diamonds or gold ingots ; but the smaller 
and less elaborate productions of genius can often be secured for 
very trifling sums. I have myself seen studies by Corot and Diaz 
sell for five dollars each ; pencil-sketches by equally eminent artists 
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for a dollar and a half and two dollars apiece, and other things 
in proportion. There are certain artists, however, whose names 
signed to two parallel lines would give the paper or canvas a high 
value— a cheap Meissonier or a cheap Gerome being no more to 
be met with at auction than are cheap diamonds and gold-coin. 
Sometimes in the sale of a deceased person's effects (one who has 
not been a collector, yet occasionally treated himself to a good pic- 
ture or two), some really fine paintings are sold at a little over the 
cost of their frames. But such matters are always uncertain. 
The sale that promises to be rich in bargains may turn out just the 
reverse, and vice versa. But there is no doubt of the fact that 
works of Art may be bought at the Hotel Drouot far cheaper than 
they can be purchased either from the regular dealers or from 
artists themselves. Thus a gentleman of the American colony, 
who wished to possess a drawing by Gustave Dore, found it im- 
possible to obtain one through the regular channels for less than 
fifty dollars. He was hesitating about the purchase when he 
chanced to see the advertisement of two drawings by that artist 
as included in a forthcoming sale at the Hotel Drouot. He at- 
tended the sale and secured both drawings, one for twenty dollars 
and the other for fifteen. 

In fact, the Hotel Drouot is the great Art-exchange of Paris. 
Through its means a constant circulation of Art-effects of every 
kind — pictures, statues, antique tapestries, rare china, artistic fur- 
niture, ancient stuffs and trinkets, &c., &c. — is unceasingly main- 
tained. Many of these sales are indeed mere " Peter Funk " 
affairs, gotten up by the dealers in second-hand goods, but the 
experienced eye soons learns to distinguish the difference, and to 
detect the counterfeits, the copies, the sham antiques, whereof 
they are composed. But the sales presided over by such men as 
Charles Pillet, for instance, are above suspicion. In that case the 
honour of the commissaire-priseiir is pledged for the authen- 
ticity of the thing he sells. If the picture or statue be guaran- 
teed by a commissaire-priseiir of high reputation, it is undoubt- 
edly genuine. Otherwise, the catalogue to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the guarantee will be scrupulously withheld. I was 
once present when a charming little picture, which had been cata- 
logued as a Greuze, was offered for sale. If it had been guaran- 
teed, it would have brought some $io,ooo. But the auctioneer 
carefully explained that it lacked an authentic pedigree, and, though 
in all probability a Greuze, it must be purchased upon trust. It 
was sold for sixteen dollars ! 

Every sale of any importance is preceded by an exhibition which 
lasts from one to three days, according to the extent and impor- 
tance of the transaction. These exhibitions reveal the wonderful 
skill and activity of the employes of the Hotel Drouot. As the 
establishment is daily thrown open to the public at one o'clock, 



and as the sales usually last till six or seven o'clock in the evening, 
every room being occupied in the busy season, it will be seen that 
there is comparatively little time afforded for the removal of the 
articles composing the sale of the day, and for the arrangements 
for the exhibition of the morrow. Thus, early in the morning, the 
Hotel Drouot presents a scene where the wildest confusion, at 
least in seeming, reigns supreme. Porters are passing to and fro 
with pictures, statues, splendid pieces of carved furniture, or costly 
mirrors ; the floor is piled high with books, portfolios of prints, 
and curiosities of all kinds ; china and glassware are grouped in 
seemingly perilous heaps, and the visitor hesitates to walk a step 
for fear of treading on a Dresden statuette, a goblet of Venetian 
glass, or a plate of antique Rouen ware. The rooms swarm with 
busy workmen, hanging up tapestries, piling up furniture, group- 
ing curiosities and knicknacks, hanging up some pictures, and 
disposing others against the wall in symmetrical piles. At one 
o'clock the hurry, the confusion, the disorder, cease as if by magic. 
The floors are swept and sprinkled, the cash-office is thrown open, 
the guardians are in their place, and the throng of buyers and of 
gazers pour in and inundate every nook and corner of the place. 
Down-stairs in the furniture-rooms are dirt, vulgarity, hook-nosed 
men in blouses, coarse-looking women in caps and waterproofs. 
Up-stairs, on the first floor, are Art collectors, princes, million- 
naires, daintily-dressed dames ; the Duke de Nemours, glass in 
hand, gazing at a picture; Alexandre Dumas, wandering through 
the mazes of an Art-exhibition. 

The great Art-sales of the past few years at this establishment 
have been numerous and important. Among the most prominent 
may be cited that of the Schneider Gallery, at which ' The Prodigal 
Son,' by Teniers, was bought by Prince Demidoff, for $26,000 ; a 
' Pierre de Hooghe ' by Lord Dudley, for $27,000 ; and the fine 
Hobbema, said to be one of the most remarkable speciinens of 
that master's genius, was purchased by the trustees of the Ant- 
werp Museum for $20,000. A ' Head of a Young Girl,' by 
Greuze, brought $10,600. The whole sale produced over $240,- 
000. The inost important single picture that has been offered there 
in later days was the ' Man reading,' by Rembrandt, for which an 
English amateur gave no less a sum than $36,000. It was from 
the collection of the Chevalier de Lissingen, of Vienna. The sales 
after decease of the works of Fortuny, Barye, Diaz, Fromentin, 
and Charles Marchal, attracted much attention, as did also those 
of the tapestries and pictures of the Duke of Alva, the prints of 
M. Firmin Didot, and the library and furniture of Jules Janin. 
These instances, cited at random from the annals of the Art-events 
of the last few years, will show what a constant source of inte- 
rest, instruction, and enjoyment, is afforded by the dingy, ill-venti- 
lated halls of the Hotel Drouot. Lucv H. Hooper. 
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THE BOUQUET. 

(^Frontispiece^ 

A. TouLMoucilE, Painter. G. Bertinot, Engraver. 

HIS engraving is from a picture by a French artist, 
who has long since gained honours and popu- 
larity in his own country, and is familiar to every 
American connoisseur. Auguste Toulmouche is 
a native of Nantes, and was a pupil of Gleyre. 
He gained a third-class medal for portraiture in 
1852, "honourable mention" in 1859 {ox f;enre 
painting, a second-class medal in 1861, and was nominated Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour in 1872. 

A lady holding in her hand a large nosegay of rare and beautiful 
flowers is in itself an attractive theme for a picture, though boast- 
ing of no novelty ; but this especial ' Bouquet ' contains something 
more inviting to its fair owner than the flowers themselves : a letter 
has been concealed among them — a billet-doux, one may be sure — 
and it has been discovered by her, probably because she expected 
it. The expression of the lady's face shows that the nature of the 
communication is perfectly satisfactory. 




SANCIIO I'ANZA. 



FROM THE PICTURP. IN THE SHEEl'SHANKS COLLECIIO.N. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



SanCHO Panza, with his " faithful companion Dapple," is a 
gem of a picture, about the size of our engraving, painted by 
Landseer in 1824, but never exhibited. It came into the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, and is now in the collection 
at South Kensington Museum, London. The incident represented 
is that which happened to Sancho when, after abdicating the go- 
vernment of the island of Barataria, and riding out to join his mas- 
ter the chivalrous knight of La Mancha, he and his donkey fell 
into a very deep hole among the ruins of some old buildings. He 
bemoans his misfortune thus : " ' Unhappy creature that I am ! 
What have my foolish designs and whimsies brought me to? If 
ever it is Heaven's blessed will that my bones be found, they will 
be taken out of this dismal place, bare, white, and smooth, and 
those of my poor Dapple with them, by which, perhaps, it will be 
known whose they are, at least by those who have taken notice that 
Sancho Panza never stirred from his ass, nor his ass from Sancho 
Panza. . . . Oh ! my dear friend and companion,' said he to his 



